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particular industry. There is, however, nothing very
new in this method of attempting to bring society as a
whole to its knees by a combination of workers. The
Owenite movement, with its Trade Union of all in-
dustries, which from 1825 right up to 1834 occupied, in
spite of its many failures, the predominant position in the
labour world and in the public mind, was nothing but a
crude attempt anticipating by eighty years the modern
Syndicalist programme. In spite of the excellence of its
ideals it collapsed, as all such movements must collapse,
by the faulty character of its economic calculations. It
was constantly found by Robert Owen (i) that it was im-
possible to limit the area or control the operation of the
sympathetic strike, as has been found to-day by the
Labour leaders; and (2) that anything like a general
national stoppage places Trade Unionism in an impossible
financial position. This fact was brought out very
prominently in the Coal Strike of 1911, which for special
reasons connected with the industry came nearer to being
a successful general strike than any of its predecessors.
Industry was checked throughout the country, and the
funds of the great Trade Unions were in consequence
enormously depleted in the effort to sustain members
thrown out of work. Now society can never be overcome
by the weapon of a general strike, because society obvi-
ously has more financial resources to fall back on than
those elements in it which are commonly known as the
working classes. The collapse of social organization
falls with greatest effect first on the poorer elements of
the community, and in consequence a general strike must
fail because the poorest members of the community will
naturally be starved out first. This truth was recognized
in the early 'twenties and 'thirties by the few great Trade
Unions of skilled workers, like the Engineers', which then
existed, and these bodies held themselves steadily aloof
from the Owenite movement just as the big Trade Unions
of to-day, either in the Dublin strike or in the greater part
of England during the disturbance in South Wales, have
kept themselves apart from the Syndicalist movement.